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CHAPTER I 


THE INSECT WORLD 


Go out, on a hot summer day, into à country 
lane where meadow-sweet, willow-herb, and 
many other sweet wild flowers crowd to- 
gether at the foot of tall hedgerows — 
and listen! The air is full of the hum of 
busy insects; and, as you glance around, 
you see gay butterflies fluttering lazily from 
blossom to blossom, and quick, restless flies 
darting here and there in the sunshine. Look 
closer at the plants and tall grasses—on the 
nodding flower-heads the bees, great velvety 
bumble bees and sober little hive bees, are 
busily at work collecting honey and pollen, 
and fat caterpillars, smooth and green, and 
black and hairy, are steadily munching away 
at the leaves; while the grasses are alive 
with tiny beetles, all golden-green and red. 
The little people of the “ Insect World” are 
all abroad, rejoicing in the warmth and 
sunshine. 
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Walk down the lane until you come to a 
pond or a gently rippling stream, and look 
intoit. Hereagainare many insects; strange- 
looking creatures crawling slowly over the 
bottom amongst the stones and weeds ; quaint- 
shaped beetles jerking their way through the 
water; hosts of midges, and light and airy 
May-flies are dancing gaily over the surface; 
and every now and again a great gleaming 
dragon-fly darts swiftly across the pool. 

Insects are very little creatures. The largest 
is not much bigger than a mouse; while many 
are so tiny that they cannot be seen at all with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass. But their 
numbers are simply countless. There are so 
many different kinds of insects in the world 
that they far outnumber all other animals on 
the earth. No matter where we go we are 
sure to find some form of insect life. There 
are insects on the ice-bound shores within the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles, though in such 
cold parts of the world their numbers are but 
few; for insects love warmth and sunshine, 
and so it is in the hot, tropical countries that 
they are most abundant. 

People often say they “don’t like insects.” 
But you will never hear anyone say that who 
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has once watched their ways, and learned 
something of their habits and the wonder- 
ful lives they lead. For insects are really 
marvellous little creatures, and the story of 
the life of many of these “little people of 
the earth" is as strange and interesting as 
the most delightful fairy-tale ever told. 

Of course I do not mean to tell you that all 
insects are pleasant creatures. Ву no means. 
'There are good insects and bad insects— 
useful, industrious insects that work away 
for us like good little servants, carrying 
pollen from flower to flower to set the seed, so 
that we may have beautiful flowers and nice 
fruit, or clearing away all sorts of decaying 
matter and so helping to keep the air sweet 
and pure; and troublesome, harmful insects, 
that damage the crops, destroy the Íruit and 
flowers, spoil our food, and even make people, 
and animals, ill. 

There are beautiful insects—butterflies that 
flit from flower to flower on lovely painted 
wings like fairies of the sunshine, beetles that 
gleam like precious jewels, and dainty gauzy- 
winged flies clad in glittering, rainbow hues. 
There are ugly insects—dull, unpleasant- 
looking things such as earwigs and cockroaches, 
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that no one has а good word for; and there 
are funny insects that make us laugh with 
their quaint ways and ridiculous appearance. 

There are clever insects and stupid insects ; 
insects that build cities and go to war in 
regular armies like soldiers. In short, the 
“ Insect World ” is so full of wonders that it 
would be quite impossible to tell you of even 
half of them, but we will choose some of its 
most interesting inhabitants and try to learn 
something of their ways and the curious lives 
they lead. 

But first let us consider what insects really 
are. 

They are little members of the animal 
kingdom that, no matter how much they differ 
in shape, size, colour and habits, always agree 
in certain ways. 

An insect's body, no matter whether it is 
а butterfly or a beetle, a fly or a grasshopper, 
15 always made up of a head, and a body that 
is formed of a number of divisions or rings, 
which are called “ segments." 

The body is always divided into two parts. 
If you look at a wasp you can see this clearly, 
as its body is divided by a very slender waist ; 
but some insects, beetles for instance, have 
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such large, thick waists that the division is 
not so plain. But whether it has a large or a 
small waist, an insect has always two distinct 
parts to its body. 

All perfect insects have six legs—never 
more and never less; and every perfect insect 
bears on its head a pair of horns, or feelers, 
called antenne." The antenne may be 
short and thick like little clubs, fine and thread- 
like, or like beautiful feathery plumes, but 
they are always present on the insect's head. 

Insects do not breathe through the mouth 
as we do, but through tiny slits, or breathing 
pores, placed at intervals down each side of 
the body. These openings are called “ spir- 
acles," and they are connected with а net- 
work of tubes which carry the air through 
the insect's body. 
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CHAPTER II 
BUTTERFLIES IN SPRING 


I тніхк there can be no doubt that the 
favourite insect is the “ Butterfly.” Others 
may be more intelligent, or more industrious, 
but the butterfly is certainly the beauty of the 
Insect World. Our gardens, meadows and 
hedgerows would lose half their charm if they 
were not visited by these dainty winged fairies 
of the sunshine. 

Everyone is glad when the first butterfly 
of the year is seen; for it is a sure herald of 
spring, telling us that the cold dark days of 
winter have passed. 

The first warm, bright day tempts the 
Brimstone butterfly forth from the snug 
corner where it has rested motionless through 
the long winter months. Very early.in the 
year we may see it fluttering its pale primrose- 
coloured wings along the hedgerows ; indeed, 
so anxious is the Brimstone butterfly to come 
out into the sunshine that it sometimes makes 
a mistake and comes out too soon, deceived 
by a warm winter day into thinking the spring 
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has come. So it has to return to shelter once 
more and wait for a little while longer; or 
the cold sleet and rough winds would soon 
batter its delicate wings, and the butterfly 
would die. 

As the sun grows stronger and the flowers 
are all a-bloom the Tortoiseshell butterflies, 
the Peacock butterflies, and the Cabbage 
Whites come out to enjoy the sunshine and 
sip the nectar of the blossoms. The Peacock 
is one of our most beautiful butterflies. Its 
wings are a rich chestnut red, marked with 
black and blue and yellow; and on each of 
the four wings is a large spot, like the eye spot 
on a Peacock’s tail, from which the butterfly 
takes its name. 

Let us watch the Peacock butterfly as it 
flits about the garden. It is very restless and 
never stays for long on the same flower; no 
sooner do we creep cautiously up to the plant 
on which it is resting, so that we may have a 
good look at it, than it is off again to another 
опе. Every time the butterfly alights on a 
flower it closes its beautiful wings, holding 
them together upright over its back, and we 
see that the underside is not so brightly 
coloured as the upper surface. This is a 
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protection to the butterfly while it is at rest, 
for the dull colouring is not so quickly seen. 
Very wonderful are the wings of a butterfly. 
They are covered on both sides with tiny 
scales which overlap each other like tiles on 


SCALES FROM THE WINGS OF BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, 


the roof of a house. The scales are very 
delicate, and easily rubbed off the wings, and 
so very, very small that they look like fine 
silky dust. Yet each tiny scale is perfectly 
shaped. Different kinds of butterflies have 
differently shaped scales on their wings, and if 
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we look at some of them through a microscope 
we shall see what beautiful little things they 
really are. 

Itisthese tiny scales that give the beautiful 
colours and patterns to butterflies’ wings. 
Not only do they contain colouring matter, 
but the edges of the scales often “ refract ” or 
“break up ” the rays of light that fall upon 
them, causing the lovely metallic lustre we 
sometimes see on butterflies’ wings. 

The Peacock butterfly is not only enjoying 
the sunshine and sipping the nectar of the 
flowers on this bright summer morning—she 
is a lady butterfly, and intent on the one 
important business of her life, which is to lay 
eggs. She visits a patch of nettles, and here 
and there upon the leaves she pops a cluster 
of tiny creamy-white eggs, sticking each one 
firmly in its place with a kind of natural glue. 
Then having done the best she can for her 
future children, by placing them where they 
will find plenty to eat, Madam Butterfly 
troubles herself no more about the welfare of 
her family, but flutters away to spend the 
rest of her short life free from care, with nothing 
more to do but enjoy herself in the sunshine. 

In the warm days of early summer the 
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butterfly's eggs soon hatch. In eight or ten 
days' time the thin shells crack, and forth come 
such tiny wee creatures, that you might gaze 
at the leaf to which they are clinging yet never 
see they were there. Small as they are, how- 
ever, they waste not a moment, but at once 
begin the chief occupation of their lives, which 
is simply to eat as much as ever they can! 
The little creatures often begin by eating up 
their own egg cases, and then set to work with 
a will, munching away at the nettle leaves with 
their tiny jaws. 

They eat so much and grow so fast that in 
a day or two they are quite big enough to be 
seen. But, dear me! what are these strange 
little creatures? I am sure Madam Butterfly 
would not recognise her own children, should 
she happen to pass this way. They are not 
little butterflies at all, but simply caterpillars ! 
Their coats are velvety-black, ornamented 
with tiny white dots, and they have tufts of 
stiff black bristles down each side. 

That black bristly caterpillars should come 
out of a lovely Peacock butterfly’s eggs seems 
really like a conjuring trick, but so it is—these 
little creatures are really baby butterflies. 
Besides a pair of strong jaws, which cut the 
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nettle leaves as cleanly as a pair of sharp, fine 
scissors, each little caterpillar possesses three 
pairs of short stumpy legs ending in curved 
hooks, with which it firmly clasps the leaf it 
is eating. These little legs are on the first 
three rings, or segments, of the caterpillar's 
long body, and are called the “ true legs.” 
Besides these, the caterpillar has three other 
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pair of legs, on the middle body rings. They 
are quite different in shape—round and thick 
and soft, and remind one rather of elephants? 
feet. These are called “ pro-legs " or “ false 
legs." And quite at the end of its body the 
caterpillar has yet another pair called 
* claspers," with which it clings tightly to the 
stem or leaf of the plant. 

Ah! now you think there is something 
wrong about this, for I told you a little while 
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ago that no insect had more than six legs, and 
this little caterpillar has no less than fourteen ! 

But please remember that I said all perfect 
insects have six legs. The caterpillar is not 
a perfect insect, it is what is called the “ larva ” 
of the butterfly. When it is a grown-up 
“ perfect insect, all these extra legs will 
disappear, for they will then be of no further 
use to it. 


б іа CHAPTER III 


vy 
THE LIFE OF THE PEACOCK BUTTERFLY 


Ат first, all. the tiny caterpillars that come 
from a cluster of eggs live together, gnaw- 
ing away at the same nettle leaf until they 
have eaten it all up; then they move on in 
a body to another one, and bite away at that 
until it is finished too. In this way the cater- 
pillars soon strip a plant of all its leaves. 

As they grow bigger there is not room for 
all the little caterpillars on the same leaf, so 
they spread themselves out a little more over 
the plant. But they still keep close together 
and do not wander far, for there is plenty of 
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food at hand in the nettle patch, and that is 
all the greedy little black caterpillars care 
about. So they pass the time in eating and 
resting, and eating again. 

But very soon the little things begin to feel 


CATERPILLAR EATING. 


uncomfortable. First one and then another 
caterpillar stops gobbling up the nettle leaves, 
raises its head, and keeps quite still, as if it 
had fallen asleep. Then, after a little while, 
a curious thing happens; the skin behind 
the caterpillars head suddenly splits, and 
after a good deal of struggling and wriggling 
the insect pulls first its head, and then its 
B 
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front legs right through the rent, and then 
gradually draws the whole of its long body 
out of its old skin just as you might draw а 
finger from a glove. 

After the caterpillar has “ jumped out of its 
skin ” in this way, it feels very tired and weak ; 
its new skin is at first very delicate and tender, 
and its jaws are so soft that it cannot bite the 
leaves. So it rests quietly for a little while 
until it grows stronger, and its new skin has 
had time to become firm and dry. Then the 
caterpillar wakes up again and starts to work 
upon the leaves as fast as ever. 

The caterpillar does not exactly outgrow 
its skin, for skin is, as you know, elastic, and 
can be stretched a great deal; but while the 
insect is growing, a new skin is forming under- 
neath the old one, which becomes loose and 
dry and wrinkled, so the caterpillar is obliged 
to get rid of it. 

All the caterpillars moult in this way five 
times before they are full grown; and then 
at last they feel as if they really could not eat 
another mouthful. They grow restless, too, 
and for the first time in their lives they go for 
а walk—each caterpillar wandering off by 
itself. 
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They do not go very far, however; some 
soon climb up the stems of the nettle plants 
again, or any other plant that is handy, others 
crawl up walls or fences, and then every 
caterpillat proceeds to hang 
itself up by its tail! 

For some time the cater- 
pillar hangs motionless, head 
downwards. 'Then it begins 
to sway, and bend, and curve 
its body upwards as if it were 
going through gymnastic exer- 
cises, and all of a sudden the 
skin splits down the back— 
the caterpilar is going to 
moult again. After опе or two 
final struggles the insect is 
free and the old skin crumples 
up and falls to the ground. | <? 

But where is the cater- WY 
pillar? It has disappeared, "7 отшил nas 
and in its place is a pretty CHRYSALIS, 
little thing like a pale green shell, with many 
little golden tipped knobs on it. As if it had 
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up by the heels, turn into chrysalids in about 
ten or twelve hours time; but others take 
longer about it. The stronger the cater- 
pillar, the sooner it is able to free itself from 
its last caterpillar skin. But in twenty-four 
hours’ time all the black caterpillars have 
changed, and here and there about the garden 
hang the pretty little shell-like chrysalids or 
“ pupæ " as they are sometimes called. 

Soon they lose their pretty green colour 
and turn a dull, dingy brown. They look so 
dried up and lifeless that one would think the 
poor caterpillars must all be dead. But it is not 
really so; inside that dry, dull pupa case the 
most wonderful thing is happening. While it 
is resting as if it were in a deep sleep a magical 
change is taking place in the little creature— 
from a hairy black caterpillar it is slowly 
turning into a beautiful butterfly. In twelve 
or fourteen days we can see the bright colours 
of its wings showing through the pupa case, 
and when the marvellous transformation is 
complete the pupa case bursts open and forth 
comes the Peacock butterfly ! 

It does not fly straight away, for it is at 
first very weak, and its wings are damp and all 
crumpled up in a little bunch on its back. 
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Trembling and quivering, it clings with its 
delicate legs to its old case for support. 

But almost at once the crumpled wings 
begin to unfold and lengthen. Gradually the 
creases disappear and the butterfly’s wings 
are smooth and perfect, although they are 
still limp and wet. But the sun shines warmly 
on the new butterfly, and the soft wind blows 
upon it, so gradually the wings dry and 
become firm. The butterfly gains strength and 
courage, flutters its wings, opening and shut- 
ting them two or three times as if to test their 
power, then leaves its old case, climbs to 
the top of the flower stem, once more spreads 
its lovely wings—and away it flies ! 

It seems hard to believe that this charming 
butterfly could ever have been a black 
bristly caterpillar. It is changed in every 
way. Instead of a spotted black coat its 
body is clothed with ruddy-brown hairs, 
beautifully soft and silky. In place of the 
tufts of bristles it bears upon its back a pair 
of gorgeous wings; and on its head are 
two long, slender antenne, that broaden at 
the tips into little knobs or clubs. Gone are y% 
the stumpy little fore-legs and the thick hind'G* 
feet ; our butterfly has now six a ртасе 
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legs instead. Gone, too, are the strong jaws, 
a long sucking tube, or proboscis, has re- 
placed them. No longer will it gnaw nettle 
leaves, for butterflies do not eat at all, but live 
in true fairy-like manner—sipping the nectar 
of the flowers and the dewdrops on the leaves. 

The butterfly is now a. “ perfect insect.” 
It has reached the third and last stage of its 
varied life. 

First, it is a caterpillar, or larva. This is 
its time of growth when it must eat as much 
as it can, so that it may grow strong enough 
to undergo all its changes. 

Secondly, it becomes a chrysalis, or pupa. 
This is its time of rest, when it must be still 
within its case while the wonderful transforma- 
tion is taking place. 

Thirdly, it is a lovely butterfly—a perfect 
insect—and may spend the rest of its life 
flitting from flower to flower like a true fairy 
of the sunshine. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TROUBLESOME CABBAGE WHITE 
BUTTERFLY 


Everyone is pleased to see the Peacock 

butterflies flying about in the gardens. 

Even the gardener welcomes these pretty 

insects, as their bristly black caterpillars do 

no harm to the fruit and flowers, or to the 

vegetables in the kitchen garden. In fact, 
the caterpillars of the Peacock butterfly do 

good rather than harm, as they eat nothing 

but nettle leaves—and no one wants to have 

nettles growing in the garden. 

But the * Cabbage White " butterflies are 
not so welcome. These dainty white butter- 
flies are to be seen almost everywhere in the 
warm summer days, fluttering gaily overhead, 
or lightly poised on the plants and trees, where 
their satiny white wings look like the petals 
of beautiful flowers. 

On the tip of each fore-wing the Cabbage 
White has a dusky patch, and you may know 
the lady butterfly by the two dark spots she 
has upon them, too. The little male also has 
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spots upon his fore-wings, but they are pale 
and indistinct, so do not show so plainly. 

Of course the white butterflies do no actual 
harm to our gardens, for you know they do 
but sip the honey from the flowers; it is while 
they are caterpillars that the damage is done. 

Mother butterfly lays her eggs on the under- 
side of young cabbage leaves. They are a 
bright yellow colour and look rather like little 
rolling-pins. Although they are such tiny 
things, the eggs of butterflies and moths are 
not all alike in shape and colour; some are 
just like little round buttons, others are cup- 
shape, or like lozenges, baskets, or loofahs ; 
they are usually white, yellow, or pale green, 


but they may be brown or a bluish-black . 


colour, while a few of these tiny eggs are 
spotted and speckled like the eggs of birds. 
As soon as the baby caterpillars come out of 
the eggs laid by the Cabbage White butterfly, 
they set to work to gobble up the tender young 
cabbage leaves on which they so conveniently 
find themselves; and they grow so fast and 
eat so much that rows and rows of cabbages 
аге soon spoilt and unfit for market. Indeed, 
whole fields of cabbages would sometimes be 
quite eaten up if these little green caterpillars 
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were allowed to have things all their own 
way; for thousands of these tiresome little 
things may be hatched in a single cabbage 
patch, where they will all begin munching away 
to their hearts' content. A single butterfly will 
often lay several hundred eggs, so you can 
just imagine the damage the children of only 
one Cabbage butterfly may do ! 

Now if all these caterpillars grew up and 
turned into perfect insects the whole country- 
side would simply be covered with clouds of 
butterflies ; and if these in turn laid eggs on 
the plants, the swarms of caterpillars would 
soon be so enormous that in a short time not 
a single green leaf would beleft. Fortunately, 
however, this does not happen. Caterpillars 
are very delicate creatures, they cannot stand 
cold wet weather, and a sudden sharp shower 
will kill quantities of them ; there is a tiny 
fly, too, with a very long name, that destroys 
a great many of these troublesome insects. 
This little fly hunts about over the cabbages, 
and when it finds a nice soft caterpillar it 
pierces its skin and lays its tiny eggs just 
underneath. Soon from these eggs come the 
tiniest of maggots—the babies of the little 
fly—and they feed upon the poor caterpillar 
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so that it becomes weak and dies. Some- 
times the caterpillar just manages to change 
into a chrysalis, but it can do no more, and 
instead of а beautiful butterfly a swarm of 
little black flies come forth from the pupa case. 

But the best friends we have in our gardens 
are the birds. In the spring and early summer 
they are busy all day long hunting for cater- 
pillars, and other insects that damage the 
plants and trees, to feed the baby birds at 
home in the nests. Their bright little eyes 
quickly spy out all the destructive insects, 
that we should never notice hiding under the 
leaves and in the flower-beds. 

I once watched a pair of Blue Tits that 
were bringing up a family of nine little birdlings 
in a nesting box in my garden. From four 
o'clock in the morning until eight at night 
the two little parent birds flew backwards 
and forwards from the nest to a large kitchen 
garden near by; and each Blue Tit brought 
back a caterpillar, or some other insect, in its 
beak to the hungry baby birds two or three 
times in every minute the whole day through. 
Just think what a great number of insects 


those two little birds must have destroyed in 
a single day. 
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When the Cabbage White caterpillars are 
full grown we may sometimes meet several of 
them taking a stroll down the garden path or 
along a country lane. They are looking for 
some comfortable spot to which they may 
fasten themselves while they cast their last 
caterpillar skin and change into chrysalises. 
The caterpillars soon crawl up a fence, or a 
wall, or sometimes they climb up the side of a 
shed where they rest just under the projecting 
roof. They do not, like the caterpillars of 
the Peacock butterfly, simply hang themselves 
up by the tail, but, for greater safety, weave 
a silken girdle and sling themselves in this, 
that they may not be blown about too much 
by the wind. 

In the early part of the year the white 
butterflies soon come forth from their pupa 
cases and enjoy a few short weeks of freedom 
in the sunshine. These early butterflies soon 
place fresh clusters of eggs on the cabbages, 
so before long a new army of caterpillars appear 
on the scene to continue the destruction in the 
kitchen garden. In due time the second 
brood of Cabbage White caterpillars turn into 
chrysalises, but they do not change to butter- 
flies so quickly as the first brood did. Instead 
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of coming out in late summer and autumn, 
and hiding in some sheltered spot, as the 
Peacock butterflies do, they stay the winter 
through within their pupa cases. The wild 
winds may blow and the snow fall, Jack Frost 
may freeze the ponds and our toes and fingers, 
but the white butterflies are safe within their 
little cases, no harm befalls them. There they 
rest securely until the winter has passed, and 
the first soft breath of spring stirs all living 
things to life again, and wakens the plants, 
and all sorts of little wild creatures, from their 
long winter sleep. Then, and not till then, do 
the pupa cases open, and the butterflies come 
forth, spread their white wings, and float 
away in the sweet warm air. 

There are two kinds of Cabbage butterfly, 
the Large White and the Small White. The 
caterpillars of both live chiefly on cabbage 
plants, though they like turnip leaves and wild 
mustard too. But while the caterpillars of 
the Large White devour the outside leaves of 
the cabbages, those of the Small White burrow 
right into the hearts; here they are so cun- 
ningly hidden away that the troublesome 
little things may feast away for a long time 
before they are found out. 
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There is another pretty white butterfly 
often seen flying about our gardens and in the 
fields and woods. ‘This is the “ Green-veined 
White.” It has the same dusky patch on the 
tip of the fore-wings as its cousins of the 
cabbage patch, and the veins of its wings are 
tinged with greenish-grey. The caterpillars 
of this pretty butterfly, however, are not so 
harmful as their Cabbage White relations, 
although they do occasionally eat the leaves 
of cabbages and turnips. 


CHAPTER V 
BUTTERFLIES OF THE FIELD AND HEDGEROW 


Insxcts are by no means all alike in their ways 
—they have their likes and dislikes just as we 
have ourselves. While the caterpillars of the 
Cabbage Whites are quite content with cabbage 
for breakfast, cabbage for dinner, and cabbage 
for tea, the young Tortoise-shell and Peacock 
caterpillars think that nettles are the only 
plants fit to eat. All caterpillars have their 
own particular fancy in the way of food; and 
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while some butterflies love open spaces and 
sunny meadows, others prefer the shelter of 
the hedgerow, or the cool shade of the leafy 
woods. So we must study the ways and 
habits of these little creatures, if we wish to 
know where to look for the different kinds of 
caterpillars, and when and where we may 
expect to see the bright butterflies flying 
about. 

The handsome Tortoise-shells with their 
mottled wings of chestnut-brown and black 
are frequent visitors in our gardens; like 
the Cabbage Whites they are found almost 
everywhere. From early spring until quite 
late in the autumn they may be seen winging 
their way along the hedgerows down many a 
country lane, or flitting over grassy meadows ; 
while there is hardly a waste piece of ground, 
on which plenty of nettles are growing, where 
one or two Tortoise-shell butterflies are not 
flying about. 

There is a large and a small Tortoise-shell 
butterfly. The large one is rather rare; it 
is the small Tortoise-shell that we know so 
well. 

The “Small Copper " butterfly haunts the 
hedgerows by the wayside throughout the 
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greater part of the summer. Itis not unlike a 
small Tortoise-shell in colouring ; its coppery- 
brown fore-wings are spotted with black and 
have a black border. On the hind wings these 
colours are reversed—the wings being black 
and the border copper colour marked with 
black. This little butterfly is also found on 
heaths and common-land where furze and 
heather grow. 

The Heaths, both large and small, are 
butterflies of the hedgerow. The “ Small 
Heath," a little orange-hued butterfly, comes 
out in May, and is to be seen fluttering here 
and there in country lanes and meadows until 
September begins to tinge the leaves with 
autumn. hues. 

The * Large Heath” is a darker butterfly 
and does not appear until later in the year. 
In July and August we are sure to find it 
hovering about bushes and hedgerows over 
which the brambles are growing, for it loves 
to settle on the blackberry blossoms. 

When the grasses in the meadows are ready 
for cutting the “ Meadow Brown " on sombre 
wing flies over the fields and down the lane. 
It never rises high into the air, but flutters 
low over the ground. Every now and then 
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it settles on the foot-path or the road-side— 
and at once the butterfly has disappeared. 
Its dull brown wings seem almost to vanish 
into the ground. While we are looking about 
for it the Meadow Brown rises suddenly at 
our very feet, and is off again on the wing— 
only to disappear in the same abrupt fashion 
directly we think we have caught it. 

The dainty “ Painted Lady ” loves flowery 
meadows and sunny lanes where honeysuckle 
and sweet wild roses grow. In such places we 
may, perhaps, be fortunate enough to catch 
a glimpse of her ladyship’s pretty painted 
wings ; but she is very fickle and uncertain 
in her ways. For two or three years together 
we may look for these charming butterflies in 
vain—not a Painted Lady to be seen. Then, 
one summer, quite a number will suddenly 
appear in their favourite haunts. Painted 
Ladies are gaily fluttering their pretty wings 
in the sunshine, and gently swaying in the 
breeze upon the thistle heads and clover 
blossoms. 

For a long time it was a puzzle where all 
these butterflies came from in this mysterious 
way, when not a single Painted Lady 
caterpillar had been seen feeding upon the 
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thistles and nettles growing round about; 
but the fact is the little Ladies are great 
travellers and fly long distances from one spot 
to another. When a strong wind is blowing 
the butterflies rise high up into the air, some- 
times in little parties of two or three, and 
sometimes in large companies of several 
hundred. They drift before the wind, on and 
on, until it falls. "Then the Painted Ladies 
are so tired with their long flight that they 
drop gently down to earth again wherever 
they may chance to find themselves, and make 
their home in the fields and meadows round 
about. 

It is indeed wonderful how far these little 
butterflies with their frail wings can travel. 
They sometimes journey hundreds of miles 
over the sea—carried by the wind safely across 
the water and dropped on some distant shore. 
So our little Painted Ladies are often foreign 
visitors to our country; and they are to be 
found at different times in nearly every part 
of the world. 

But it is not only Painted Ladies that take 
long journeys in this way. Clouds of white. 
or pale yellow butterflies are sometimes seen 
drifting before the wind far out to sea; the 

с 
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little travellers will often settle in thousands 
on the big ships, to rest their wings for awhile 
before passing on their way. 

The “ Orange-tip ” is another pretty butter- 
fly we may find in the meadows, and hovering 
over grassy slopes. It has gained its name 
from the large orange-coloured patch it bears 
on its fore-wings. The gentleman Orange-tip 
only has this bright-coloured Spot, for, as is 
usually the case in the Insect World, the lady 
is not so smartly dressed, 

When the Orange-tip is at rest, closing its 
wings upright over its back in true butterfly 
fashion, there is no orange-coloured spot to be 
seen, and the little creature seems to vanish 
into air. This is because the underside of its 
hind wings are mottled green and white, and 
they blend so well with the flowers and foliage 
of the cuckoo flowers, the wild parsley, and 
the other green and white plants on which the 
butterfly loves to alight, that it becomes 
invisible, 

The Chalk Hill Blues—those dear little 
butterflies, so blue, that they look like little 
chips which have fallen from the sky as they 


flit hither and thither over the green hill-side 


—are fond of playing at hide and seek with us 


almost 
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in just the same way. In July and August 
we may see quantities of these little blue fairies 
dancing over the wild thyme, parsley, and 
flowering grasses. Watch one of them as it 
flits over the hill-side. One moment we see it 
hovering in front of us in the warm summer 
air, and the next it has gone—vanishing in 
true fairy-like fashion. 

But let us look carefully at the plants over 
which the blue fairy was playing. Ah! here 
is our butterfly at rest amongst the grasses. 
It is no longer blue, however, its wings are 
closed, and we see that underneath they are 
а pale brown colour dotted all over with dark 
spots bordered with lighter rings. "These soft 
broken tints tone so well with the flowering 
grasses that the little Chalk Hill Blue can hide 
itself completely amongst them ; and so, when 
taking a rest, this pretty butterfly is protected 
by its colouring and thus escapes the notice 
of its enemies. 

It is the little males only that have bright 
blue wings, the lady butterflies are more 
Soberly clad; nevertheless their wings are 
very prettily coloured; they are dark brown 
with a border of light blue and orange spots. 

Another pretty blue butterfly called the 
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“Common Blue” is found on country road- 
sides and in the meadows all the summer 
through, from May to September; and the 
“Clifden Blue,” the brightest blue butterfly 
‘of all, haunts the clover fields, where the soil 
is chalky, from late spring until early autumn. 
The wings of both these blue butterflies 
are soft shades of brown on the underside, 
and marked with spots and rings in much the 
same way as the wings of the little Chalk Hill 
Blue. The ladies are dressed in dark brown, 
but there is a blue tinge on the edge of the 
wings of the Common Blue 
of the Clifden Blue 
the same colour, 


» While the wings 
are lightly powdered with 


CHAPTER VI 
WOODLAND BUTTERFLIES 
Now let us leave the hot s 


the breezy hill-side, and 


awhile in the cool shady wood, looking for 
some of the butterflies that live within it, 

I do not, of course, mean to tell you that 
the woodland butterflies never leave the 


unny meadows, and 
wander about for 
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shelter of the trees; many of them often do 
come out into the open country—just as the 
butterflies of the field and hedgerow pay visits 
now and then to the outskirts of the woods. 
But we know that certain butterflies like best 
to live in the woods and forests, so we are more 
likely to find them if we look for them there. 

If there are many oak trees in the wood we 
may catch a glimpse of the “ Purple Emperor," 
one of the largest and handsomest of our wood- 
land butterflies. Its wings are dark brown 
banded with white, and there is a ring of 
orange colour on the two hind wings, but the 
most beautiful thing about this butterfly is 
the wonderful purple light that flashes and 
plays over its wings with every movement. 

But it is not often that we are able to get 
a close view of the Purple Emperor, as -his 
majesty has a very strong flight and loves to 
soar higher and higher into the air, and then 
rest for awhile upon the oak leaves on the 
top-most boughs of the trees, gently rocked by 
the soft summer breezes. 

But, strange to say, this beautiful butterfly 
is not at all nice in his tastes, for he will come 
down from the tree-tops and settle on muddy 
puddles or any bad, decaying thing that may 
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be lying on the ground. He has even been 
known to visit pig-sties! which is not what 
one would expect of a royal butterfly. This 
unpleasant habit is often the cause of his un- 
doing, for butterfly collectors, knowing his 
weakness, lay traps for his majesty by placing 
bad meat upon the ground, and lie in wait to 
catch him with a butterfly-net when he comes 
down from the tree-tops. 

Not until the end of June is the Purple 
Emperor on the wing in the oak woods, and 
its stay is but a short one; for after July has 
passed you very rarely see one of these 
beautiful woodland butterflies, і 

The Purple Emperor does not lay 
until July, so when the baby caterpill 
out and take their first look round at the green, 
leafy world in which they find themselves it 
is already late in the season: 


; and very soon 
the little creatures find that the oak leaves are 


beginning to lose their freshness, and the days 
are getting a little bit chilly. So the wise 
little caterpillars leave off feeding, hide them- 
selves up in little bundles of dead leaves, and 
go comfortably to sleep until the following 
spring. But directly the trees put forth their 
tender new leaves they wake up again with 


its egos 


ars come 
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a good appetite and soon make up for lost time. 
When the caterpillars are full grown they are 
quaint-looking things, shaped rather like slugs. 
They are dressed in dark green suits with 
narrow, white, slanting stripes down each 
side, and on their heads they have two funny 
little horns. 

Down an open glade in the wood two Brim- 
stone butterflies are circling round each other 
in an airy dance. One is like a pale primrose 
in colour, but the other is almost the hue of 
a daffodil. This is a pair of butterflies, the 
gentleman being the brighter of the two. 

Under the trees, the brambles straggle over 
the ground and the low bushes, in many 
of the open spaces and broader glades in 
the woods. Here, resting on a cluster of pale 
pink blackberrry blossoms, is a butterfly with 
delicately pencilled wings of soft blue, brown 
and grey. This is the “ White Admiral.” 
As we watch it, the butterfly spreads its wings, 
showing the dark upper surface bordered with 
a broad white band, and the next moment it 
is off—sailing gracefully down the woodland 
glade. Stand still and watch. -Very likely 
it will come back again and settle once more 
on the blackberry blossom. For this is the 
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way with many of these beauties of the “ Insect 
World." They choose a certain part of the 
wood as their own particular haunt, and fly 
backwards and forwards over it, returning 
again and again to the same spot. 

If we look carefully under the leaves of the 
honeysuckle, that climbs and twists its way 
about the bushes and the smaller trees in the 
wood, we may perchance find hanging from 
them some pretty little shining shell.like 
things, all green and silver. These are the pupa 
cases of the White Admiral, and inside them 
the green, tufted caterpillars, which have been 
feeding on the honeysuck 
butterflies. 

The caterpillars of the White Admiral are 
hatched late in the summer-time, and when 
autumn arrives they are still so small that they 
are not ready to turn into chrysalises ; 


; 50, like 
the Purple Emperors, they pass the. winter as 
caterpillars. Е 


ach tiny thing makes for itself 
a little hammock out of a honeysuckle leaf, 
carefully fastening it with silk to the twig so 
that it may not fall to the ground; and within 
this leafy cradle it calmly sleeps the winter 
away. 


The * Red Admiral,’ 


le, are changing into 


3 
too, loves the woods; 
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although it flits into the meadows and the 
surrounding gardens more often than the White 
Admiral does. You may know the Red 
Admiral by the bright scarlet band across its 
dark velvety fore-wings, while on the tips of 
the wings there are some splashes of white. 
The hind wings have a border of scarlet 
spotted with black, so altogether this butterfly 
is a very handsome fellow. 

Another butterfly that haunts the woods is 
the “ Purple Hairstreak "; we may catch a 
glimpse of it sporting amongst the leaves of 
the oak trees in the months of June and July. 
Although it is not a very large or brilliant 
butterfly, its brown and purple wings, shaded 
like shot silk, are very pretty. 

The “ Swallow-tail,” one of the largest and 
most striking of our British butterflies, may 
now and then be seen floating down open wood- 
land glades, and in the meadows. Its wings are 
pale yellow with broad bands and markings of 
blue-black, and on each of the hind wings there 
is a reddish coloured spot; but the most re- 
markable thing about this butterfly is the way 
its hind wings taper to a long tail. Unfortun- 
ately the Swallow-tail is now very rare, chiefly 
through the thoughtlessness of butterfly col- 
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lectors who hunt for and catch every one they 
can find. It is such a pity to kill so many of our 
beautiful butterflies in this way. Iam sure you 
will agree with me that they look much more 
lovely fluttering about in the sunshine, than 


SILVER-WASHED FRITILLARY, 


when they are stuck through with pins, and 
stretched out flat in a box or cabinet, 

But if we cannot find a Swallow-tail in our 
walk through the woods, we are almost sure to 
See one or two Fritillaries, for these charming 
butterflies are not at all uncommon, and аге 
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оп the wing in open spaces and on the out- 
skirts of woods throughout the summer long. 
There are several Fritillaries, and they are all 
graceful, handsome butterflies with tawny- 
brown wings splashed and spotted with black. 
We are most likely perhaps to see the pretty 
little **Pearl-bordered Fritillary,” so called 
from the border of pearly spots on the under- 
side of the hind wings. It is fond of resting 
on the thistle heads and hovering round 
the blackberry blossoms. And where a 
murmuring brook runs through a woodland 
dell we may often find its larger cousin, the . 
“ Silver-washed Fritillary," sporting amongst 
the rushes and the meadow sweet on the 
banks of the stream. 


CHAPTER VII 
MOTHS AND THEIR WAYS 


Еуевувору admires butterflies, but moths 
are by no means so popular. Many people 
think they are dull, dingy insects, that eat holes 
in our clothes, and bite off the hair from the 
furs, which have been put carefully away 
during the summer months. 
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But although, to be sure, many moths are 
sober enough in hue, and some of them 
certainly do a great deal of mischief (not only 
to our winter garments but to trees and plants) 
whilst they are caterpillars, many of them are 
really splendid insects—rivalling even the 
butterflies in the beauty of their colouring. 

At first sight you might easily mistake the 
“ Tiger moth,” with its gorgeous scarlet and 
black, and cream and brown wings, for a 
butterfly, as it sails lazily amongst the flower- 
beds on a warm May or a bright June day. 
But if we look at it closely we shall see that it 
differs from a butterfly in several ways. The 
Tiger moth flies low, and often settles on 
plants or on the ground, so it is easy to creep 
quite near to it if we move quietly, so as not 
to frighten it away. 

As it comes to rest our Tiger moth does not 
hold its wings upright over its back as a butter- 
fly does, but keeps them spread so that we 
can still see the bright colours on the upper 
surface. The moth’s body is much stouter 
than a butterfly’s; and its feelers, ог 
“antenne ” аз they are called, are not quite 
the same; they are not knobbed at the end 
but curve gracefully to a point, and down each 
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side is a row of soft short bristles, so that they 
are like very fine double combs. 

Another bright little moth, often to be seen 
flying about the kitchen gardens, is the 
“Currant moth." Its white wings are 
speckled all over with brown and yellow, and 


CURRANT MOTH. 


it is even more butterfly-like than the Tiger 

moth; for its body is quite slender and its 

antenne are like fine threads—but they have 
“по knobs at the end. 

So we see that all moths are not quite alike ; 
they vary in many ways. At first this seems 
very confusing, but we can always tell whether 
we are looking at a moth or a butterfly by, 
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noticing the shape of its antenne and the way 
the insect carries its wings when at rest. 

The chief points to remember are (that with 
a few exceptions)— 

A butterfly has antenne which are knobbed, 
or thickened at the end. 

A moth has antenne which are either like 
threads, fine combs, or beautiful feathery 
plumes. 

A butterfly, when at rest, holds its wings 
upright over its back. 

A moth, when at rest, either keeps its wings 
spread out, or folds them over its back so that 
they cover it like a little cloak. 

There are really many more moths than 
butterflies, but we do not notice them so much, 
as, during the day-time, many of them are 
fast asleep, and they do not come out and fly 
about until after sunset—when all the butter- 
flies have gone to bed, Night-flying moths are 
usually pale or dull coloured, so that in the 
day-time, when they are quietly resting on the 
tree trunks or on wooden palings, or hiding in 
some crack or shady corner, they are not easily 
discovered. But day-flymg moths that flit 


about in the sunshine are often more brightly 
clad. 
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On а warm summer's night in the country 
quantities of moths often come flocking in at 
the windows, attracted by the lights in the 
rooms—great grey “ Old Lady moths,” soft, 
fluffy “ Puss moths,” little “ Ermine moths,” 


l; la, ANTENNÆ OF BUTTERFLIES. 

2, 2a, 2b, ANTENNA OF MOTHS, 
which appear to be wearing cloaks of royal 
ermine, when their white wings dotted with 
tiny black spots are folded close over their 
backs, and gay “ Yellow Underwings," which 
look as if they were dressed in bright yellow 
dancing skirts as they flutter over the walls 
and window-panes. 
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Many of the “ Hawk Moths” come out at 
dusk. In May and June the “ Privet Hawk ” 
may be seen in the twilight hovering over 
jessamine, honeysuckle, and such sweet-scented 
flowers, from 
which it can 
Mextract the 
honey with its 
| long proboscis. 
It is a pretty 
moth, with rich 
brown and soft 
rose - coloured 
wings and a 
pink and brown 
striped body. 
The “Poplar 
1 Hawk” that is 
on the wing at 
the same time 
of the year is 
no less handsome; it has soft grey wings 
banded with brown, and on each hind wing is 
a large ruddy spot. But the “ Elephant 
Hawk ” that flies early in the day when the 
sun is shining is even more beautiful; its 
fore-wings are a soft brown shot with pink, 


THE OLD LADY MOTH. 


SOME FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES 


INDIAN LEAF BUTTERFLY, AT REST ON BRANCH 
AND ON THE WING 
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and the hind pair have a deep rose-pink 
border. 

There are a great many of these pretty 
Hawk moths, but I have described only those 
which you are most likely to find in your 
country rambles; though if you are very 
lucky, and look about carefully, you may 
perhaps spy an “ Eyed Hawk” sitting on a 
` willow tree in the early hours of the day. You 
will easily recognise it by the large “ eye-spot ” 
on each of the hind wings. 

All the Hawk moths have very large bodies 
ending in a blunt point, and long, narrow 
fore-wings. The caterpillars feed on trees 
and shrubs, and you may know them by the 
funny little curved and pointed tail which 
distinguishes most members of the Hawk 
family. 

The most interesting of all the Hawk 
moths is the “ Death's Head” moth. The 
caterpillar is a hugh fellow, over four inches 
long when fully grown, and is a bright yellow 
colour ornamented with slanting stripes of a 
deep purplish hue. It is generally found in 
potato flelds, where it hides under the leaves 
by day but comes out to munch them up at 
night. The moth is quite five inches across 

D 
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its wings, which are black and deep yellow, 
and its body is banded with the same colours. 
On its back it has a curious mark, some- 
thing like a skull, and from this the moth 


DEATH'S HEAD HAWK MOTI. 


has gained its name of the “ Death’s Head 
moth.” 

Tt is not at all easy to find a Death’s Head 
moth, as it is а very rare insect, and does not 
come out until late in the evening, when it 
flies about in the woods and the orchards, and 


sucks the juices of the trees with its long 
proboscis. 
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But this strange moth is a lazy fellow, 
and he is particularly fond of honey, so 
should there happen to be a bee hive near 
by he pays an evening call, and calmly helps 
himself to the honey that has been stored 
up by the hard-working little bees. Now, 
usually, should any daring insect attempt 
to rob the hive, the courageous and quick- 
tempered bees at once set upon it and drive 
it off or sting it to death ; or sometimes they 
wall the intruder up in а waxen prison. But 
the Death's Head moth makes a curious 
squeaking sound, and this appears so to 
astonish the bees that they do not attack it, 
and so this robber moth is able to sip as much 
of the honey as it likes. 

Moths and butterflies are called “ Scale- 
winged” insects from the tiny scales which 
clothe their wings; but there are some 
interesting little moths called “ Clear-wing ” 
moths whose wings, except for a border of 
dusky scales round the edge, are as clear and 
transparent as a flys wings. Most of these 
little winged creatures do not look at all like 
moths, and many of them, strange to say, are 
so like other kinds of insects that they have 
been called by their names. 
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The “ Bee-Hawk " moth one might easily 
mistake, at a little distance, for a velvety 
bumble bee, as it hovers over the rhododendron 
and azalea bushes in the early summer ; and 


TWO BEE-MAWK MOTHS AND THE HORNET CLEAR-WING, 


the * Hornet Clear-wing" is so wasp-like, 
with its banded yellow body and gauzy wings, 
that many people are quite frightened when 
this harmless little moth comes flying near. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CURIOUS CATERPILLARS 


I suspect you have often found a “ Woolly 
Bear " in the garden enjoying a nice lunch of 
lettuce or strawberry leaves; but I dare say 
you did not know that this hairy gentleman 
was the caterpillar of the beautiful Tiger 
moth. 

The Woolly Bear always seems in a very 
great hurry. When not occupied in eating, 
or having a nap after dinner, it climbs very 
fast up the stems of plants or crawls quickly 
over the ground as if it had not a moment to 
spare. But touch it ever so gently, and at 
once the Woolly Bear behaves like a hedge- 
hog and rolls itself up tightly into a little 
hairy ball! 

When this restless caterpillar is ready to 
change into a chrysalis, it first proceeds to 
bite off its long hairs with its sharp jaws, and 
then weaves them into a neat little case, 
called a cocoon, mixed with fine silken threads 
from its own mouth. Inside this nice little 
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house the Woolly Bear (now woolly no longer) 
goes through its wonderful changes; then at 
length, when its transformation is complete, 
it pushes its way through the walls of the 


THE WOOLLY DEAN, THE CATERPILLAR OF THE TIGER MOTH, 


cocoon and comes forth as a brilliant Tiger 
moth. 

The caterpillar of the Vapourer moth, too, 
uses its long pretty hairs, mixed with a little 
silk, to make its cocoon. This quaint little 
caterpillar is most gaily coloured and is 
covered with tufts of soft hair sticking out 
in all directions; while on its back it has 
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several bunches of bright yellow bristles that 
look just like little shaving brushes. 

The caterpillars of many moths make 
cocoons, in which they may lie safely hidden 
while they are changing into perfect insects. 
But they are not all alike. Some caterpillars 
weave their cocoons entirely of silk, others 
strengthen them with their own hairs, or add 
little bits of leaves, grains of soil, or tiny 
fragments from the bark of trees to their 
little cases. But all caterpillars do not 
weave cocoons; some hollow out little caves 
in the earth and line them with silk; others 
roll themselves up in leaves or creep into 
cracks in the barks of trees ; and some cater- 
pillars simply change into chrysalises on the 
ground, amongst heaps of dead leaves at the 
foot of trees or under bushes. 

If we want to find the great caterpillar of 
the Privet Hawk moth, we must look carefully 
over the privet hedges and syringa bushes. 
Although it is such a large handsome fellow, 
we shall have to hunt carefully and keep our 
eyes well open, or we may very likely pass it 
over; for the colours and markings that 
appear so striking when we hold the cater- 
pillar in our hands, blend so well with the 
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foliage of the plants on which it feeds, that it 
is not at all easy to see it there. 

The Privet Hawk caterpillar is bright green, 
and on each of its body rings there is a slanting 


line, half white, and halt Шас colour; and it 
has a funny little curved and pointed tail 
behind. When full grown it is nearly three 
inches long and very thick round. If it is 
startled, it rears up its head, and the front part 
of its body, and sways from side to side in 
а very angry way—as much as to say “ touch 
me if you dare!” And in this way the cater- 
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pilar will sometimes frighten away small 
birds, who think they have found a splendid 
meal when first they spy this big, fat cater- 
pillar. 

Even stranger is the caterpillar of the 
* Elephant Hawk” moth. The fourth ring, or 
segment, of its body is much thicker and 
broader than the others, and there are two 
great spots on it that look like eyes. From 
this swelled-out ring the caterpillar’s body 
tapers to the head, which is very small, so the 
head and shoulders of this curious insect have 
something the appearance of an elephants 
trunk. And from this it has gained its name 
of ** Elephant Hawk." 

The “Puss moth" is a dear little moth 
dressed in soft grey and white, its body is 
covered with long silky hairs, and it has the 
most beautiful feathery antenne. But while 
this little moth is a caterpillar it is hard to 
believe it really is a baby Puss moth— 
such a quaint and absurd-looking object as 
it is. 

The Puss caterpillar lives on the poplar and 
willow trees in the late summer and early 
autumn. At first the little creature is quite 
black, but it, gradually changes colour, and 
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when full grown it is bright green. By this 
` time it is a large stout caterpillar, its back is 
humped, and covered with a sort of dark-brown 
saddle bordered with white, and behind its 
head is a bright red ring on which are two 


CATERPILLAR OF ELEPHANT. HAWK MOTH, 


black spots; while to complete its funny 
appearance the Puss caterpillar has two 
ridiculous little tails behind, 

The Puss looks quaint enough when it is 
resting undisturbed in its favourite attitude, 
with its large head and little fore-legs raised in 
the air; but when it is startled it seems all 
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at once to change itself into a little hobgoblin ! . 

Quickly drawing back its head into the centre — 
of its first body ring, the caterpillar puffs 
itself out as if it were actually swelling with 
rage. The red ring behind the real head now 


CATERPILLAR OF PUSS MOTH. 


looks like a round red face, and the two black 
spots appear as round goggling eyes, while 
the hump on the caterpillar’s back stands 
up above this false face like a little peaked 
cap. As this absurd-looking thing faces you 
with an indignant stare, it bends its forked 
tail over its back, and two long pink bristles 
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shoot out and are furiously lashed about— 
really this “ Puss ” looks so alarming that 
I am sure it is enough to frighten’ off any 
inquisitive small bird. 

But the caterpillar of the Lobster. moth is 
perhaps the strangest caterpillar of all. It 
is rare in England, but is sometimes to be 
found in the beech woods in June, July and . 
August. It is a most peculiar-looking insect, 
not at all like a caterpillar; its front legs are 
very long, like a spider's, and its reddish-brown 
body is crumpled looking, and spiky all down 
the back. Towards the end of its body it 
suddenly bulges out on each side, and it is 
finished off with two funny little tails, 

As it rests on the trees the Lobster cater- 
pillar looks very much like a crumpled, faded 
beech leaf; but if it is startled, oh ! what a 
change takes place, “ Mr Lobster ” angrily 
rears himself up and holds up his long legs in 
a threatening attitude, as if he were ready to 
fight all comers ; at the same time he whisks 
his curious tail end over his back, and flourishes 
the two little whip-like tails about as if he 
meant to sting any creature that dared to 
touch him. 


But this is pure bravado | The caterpillar 
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has, of course, no sting; but he looks so truly 
terrifying that few would care to handle him, 
and hungry birds on the lookout for а, meal 
beat a hasty retreat. "The caterpillar's chief 
reason, however, for behaving in this startling 
fashion is to frighten away the horrid little 
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flies that would like to punch holes in him 
and lay their eggs under his skin. 

But although quite harmless, the Lobster 
Moth caterpillar is really very bad-tempered. 
If two should chance to meet on a twig, one 
going up and the other coming down, they 
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clutch each other with their long legs, and roll 
and tumble and fight and bite until one is 
forced to give way; and if two of these war- 
like caterpillars are shut up together in a box, 
they will fight until one is killed, or both have 
lost most of their legs. 

Most caterpillars prefer to live alone, taking 
no notice of others of their own kind; but 
there are some who are more sociable in their 
ways, and like to live in company with their 
brothers and sisters. 

The little hairy black caterpillars of the 
Lackey moth live together in this friendly 
fashion. Mother moth lays her eges in a 
neat little ring round the twigs of fruit trees, 
or the twigs of oak or birch, and when the 
little creatures come out they set to work to 
weave a cobwebby counterpane, and then 
all crowd together underneath it. After the 
caterpillars have finished all the leaves that 
are covered by the web, they crawl out and 
begin munching those outside, but they always 
return to the nest at night and stay at home 
on a rainy day. And, as the little things in- 
crease in size, they add, from time to time, а 
little bit more to their coverlet. 

When they are full grown, the Lackey cater- 
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pillars are no longer black and hairy, but are 
gaily dressed in a striped suit of blue and 
black and scarlet, and adorned with tufts of 
soft, light-coloured bristles. They then say 
good-bye to one another and leave the nest— 
each one wandering off by itself to find a 
sheltered spot where it may turn into a 
chrysalis. 


CHAPTER IX 
CAUTIOUS CATERPILLARS 


CATERPILLARS are frail little creatures, very 
easily injured, and they have many enemies 
always on the look-out for them. Birds as we 
know gobble them up by thousands, flies 
destroy them, and many other insects attack 
them too. 

Altogether I am afraid the poor caterpillars 
have rather a bad time of it; they have no 
wings, so cannot fly away from their foes, and 
they have no weapons to defend themselves 
with, as many insects have. Indeed these 
“feeble folk" would be in danger of being 
killed off altogether, if it were not for the 
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many clever ways in which they protect 
themselves and hide from their enemies. 

The gaudy coloured caterpillars live quite 
openly upon their food plants and do not 
trouble to hide themselves; for they usually 
have a most unpleasant flavour. The birds 
have come to know this and, recognising them 
by their bright stripes and spots, leave them 
severely alone. Some caterpillars are pro- 
tected by being covered with bristly hairs, 
for birds do not like these prickly things either. 
And some, like the Puss and’ Lobster cater- 
pillars, pretend that they are fierce, dangerous 
creatures and so frighten their enemies away. 
But by far the greater number of caterpillars 
seek safety by concealment—hiding under 
leaves, or keeping their slender bodies close 
against stems and twigs during the day-time— 
and only venture out at night to feed. These 
arethe smooth nice-tasting caterpillars that the 
birds are always seeking ; and you will notice 
that they are nearly always green to match 
the leaves, or brown or grey like twigs and 
plant stems, which makes it very difficult to 
See them when they are still. Caterpillars 
that feed on grasses nearly always have stripes 
which run lengthwise; those that feed on 
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leaves are marked in a slanting direction like 
the veining of the leaves; while if they live 
on plants which have blue, yellow or red 
flowers the caterpillars often have spots and 
stripes to match them. 


A GAUDY-COLOURED CATERPILLAR THAT BIRDS DO NOT LIKE. 


Those funny caterpillars called “ Loopers ” 
look so exactly like little twigs when they are 
at rest that they often deceive even the 
sharpest eyes. Clasping the stem of a plant, 
which they exactly match in colour, with 
their hind feet, they bend themselves stiffly 
backwards, and in this strange attitude they 
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remain quite motionless for hours together. 
Look at the picture of the Loopers on page 67 
and see if you can tell which are caterpillars 
and which are twigs. How the Loopers 
manage to keep their balance in this way 
for so long a time, with only their hind feet 
or claspers holding the twigs, has puzzled 
many people; but the truth is these cunning 
caterpillars are fastened to the plant by silken 
threads which come from their mouths—but 
the threads are so very fine that for a long 
time no one noticed them. 

These strange caterpillars аге called 
* Loopers" from the funny way they have 
of bending their long thin bodies into loops 
when taking a walk. This is because they 
have no fat legs on their middle body rings ; 
so they march along by first grasping the 
plant firmly with their little front legs and 
then bringing their hind claspers close up 
behind them. "Then, while holding tight with 
their claspers, they stretch themselves out to 
their full length, arch their bodies again—and 
so go looping along. 

Some caterpillars are so very cautious 
that they seldom appear in the outer world at 
all, but pass their lives hidden away in the 
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LOOPER CATERPILLARS IMITATING TWIGS, 


stems of plants or underneath the bark of 
trees. The tiny little “Miner” caterpillars 
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even. burrow into leaves and form little green 
galleries between the upper and lower tissues. 

The great “ Goat moth” caterpillar and 
the caterpillar of the Wood Leopard live 
under the bark of trees. The Goat moth 
caterpillar gnaws into the old trunks of willows 
and elms with its strong jaws, and makes long 
tunnels in the wood, slowly eating its way 
along. It rarely comes out and shows itself 
in the light of day, but passes all its time in the 
dark tunnels it makes in the tree. The cater- 
pillar lives in this way for quite three years, 
and is then an enormous creature, three to 
four inches long and as thick round as a man’s 
finger. It is not at all a nice looking insect, 
it has a round, black head and its body is a 
dark flesh colour on the top and yellowish 
underneath. It has a very horrid smell, too, 
and is not a pleasant thing to handle. Before 
changing to a chrysalis the caterpillar shuts 
itself up in a cocoon made of gnawed wood 
lined with softest silk; but first it makes a 
passage nearly through the bark of the tree, 
leaving only the thinnest layer between itself 
and the outside world so that it may have no 
trouble in escaping from its prison. 

There are some quaint little caterpillars 
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called “ Basket worms " which protect their 
soft bodies by dressing themselves up in 
queer little garments made of leaves, blades 
of grass, straw, or small twigs; others build 
themselves tiny houses of earth or sand, often 
decorated with moss or little stones; and one 
little Basket worm makes a pretty little silken 
case, that looks exactly like a shell In this 
it lives, crawling about with its house on its 
back as a snail does. Only a few of these 
curious caterpillars are to be found in England, 
and most of them are very small. Still we 
may sometimes come upon one of these little 
Basket worms, crawling over trees on the 
outskirts of the forests, completely clad in a 
suit made of grass stems, all placed in regular 
order side by side and bound together with 
silk. We may meet another of these strange 
little insects wandering over heaths or grass- 
land dressed entirely in а garment made of 
tiny pieces of leaf. This caterpillar takes a 
great deal of trouble in making its odd-looking 
dress, fastening the leaves most neatly together 
and arranging them in rows one above the 
other like a lot of little flounces; and at the 
top of this costume it adds a spiky collar of 
tiny chips of wood, or blades of grass. 
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It is the funniest sight to see this little 
Basket worm rocking along trailing its long 
frilly frock behind it, only its head and little 
front legs are to be seen popping out from the 
top. At the least alarm it disappears altogether 
inside its case and looks only like a tiny bundle 
of leaves. When it feels inclined for a nap the 
caterpillar anchors its case by a silken thread 
to a leaf or a twig, so that it may not be blown 
away by the wind while it is asleep. 

The Basket worms never leave their cases, 
but as they grow, and their frocks become 
too tight for comfort, they slit them open and 
carefully fit in another width ; then, when the 
time arrives, they change into chrysalises inside 
them. 

In a few weeks’ time the moth, which is 
called a “Psyche” moth, escapes from its 
pupa case, and, if it is a male, crawls out of 
its old garment and flies away to spend a few 
short days fluttering about in the sunshine. 
The gentleman Psyche is a pretty little moth 
with beautiful feathery antenne, and dusky 
wings on which there are only a few scales. 
But the lady Psyche is by no means a beauty, 
for, strange to say, she has no wings, and some- 
times neither legs or antennz! So, as the poor 
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thing can neither walk nor fly, she just makes 
the best of things and stays at home inside her 
old case; and if it were not for the little male 
Psyches, who politely pay her a visit now and 
then to cheer her up, poor Mrs Psyche would 
indeed have a very dull time. 

Those tiresome little things, the cater- 
pillars of the ** Clothes moth," are also fond of 
dressing themselves up; but, unfortunately, 
while they are so busy making their httle 
garments, they are at the same time spoiling 
ours. 

The little “ Wool moth " lays her eggs on 
any nice soft woolly thing she can find ; then, 
when the wee caterpillars come out they at 
once set to work snipping off tiny shreds of 
wool with their sharp little jaws, and. before 
very long each one has made itself a nice warm 
little coat. The coats are like little tubes, 
silky outside and lined with soft wool within— 
green or blue or red or black, according to the 
colour of the cloth on which they have been 
working. The tube is open at both ends, and 
the funny little caterpillar often turns itself 
completely round in it, its tiny black head 
popping out first at one end and then at the 
other. It eats the wool, too, as well as using 
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it to make its coat, so several of these tiny 
creatures all working away at once can soon 
do a great deal of damage. 

The “Fur moth” caterpillar does even 
more mischief than its cousin the ‘ Wool 
moth "; for not only does it snip off the hairs 
to make its little garment, but when its coat 
is finished the little creature walks about in 
it, making paths for itself in the fur by cutting 

down every hair that comes in its way. 
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Ir is quite true that many caterpillars do a 
great deal of damage by destroying the foliage 
of trees and plants, gnawing into the wood of 
trees, or feeding on seeds and fruit; but all 
caterpillars are not so harmful, some, indeed, 
are useful, in helping to keep in check the 
growth of weeds and the dense masses of 
foliage that would otherwise choke our woods 
and forests. But our chief caterpillar friend 
is the caterpillar of the “ Silk moth,” generally 
called a “ Silkworm.” Nearly all the silk in 
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the world is manufactured from the threads 
spun by this industrious little insect. 

The silk is formed in a “ silk-gland ” within 
the Silkworm’s body, and it passes out as a 
fine thread from a little tube called the 
“ spinnerette," in the insect's lower lip. АП 
caterpillars have a silk gland. The caterpillars 
of butterflies spin only a few threads with 
which to fasten themselves to some safe spot 
while they change into chrysalises. The cater- 
pillars of moths often spin enough to weave 
into alittle cocoon. But the Silkworm, when 
it is about to change, unwinds a thread which 
is often as much as a thousand feet long ! 

Most of us have kept Silkworms at one time 
or another, and watched them grow from tiny, 
black, wriggling atoms to great white cater- 
pillars with a sort of wrinkled hood over their 
heads. Silkworms are most dreadfully hungry 
things and will often eat as much as their own 
weight in mulberry leaves in a single day ; and 
the noise made by the little jaws of а number 
of Silkworms, all working away on the leaves 
together, sounds like a sharp shower of 
pattering rain. 

While it is growing the Silkworm does 
nothing but eat—only stopping for a little 
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while each time it casts its skin to rest and 
grow strong again. It moults five times 
before it is full grown, and then it becomes 
very restless and wanders about, continually 
raising its head and moving it from side to 
side, seeking a spot to which it may cling 
while it is weaving its cocoon. If some twigs 
are placed in its box the Silkworm will 
generally climb up one of these; and we may 
watch it at work weaving its egg-shaped 
cocoon until it has spun itself out of sight 
into the middle of а, ball of silk. 

At first the Silkworm throws out some 
rough fluffy silk called “ refuse silk ” to fix 
itself firmly in the twig, and it then begins to 
unwind a long continuous thread, moving its 
head from side to side and bending it back- 
wards over its back, gradually enclosing itself 
in a little silken case. 

For some time we can see the shadow of 
the Silkworm through the veil of silk, as it 
ceaselessly moves its head backwards and 
forwards, backwards and forwards, until at 
last the walls of its cocoon grow so thick that 
it is quite hidden from sight. It takes the 
Silkworm about four days to make its cocoon ; 
and by the time it is finished the little insect 
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has moved its head about three hundred thou- 
sand times, and unwound a thread of silk a 


ІУ OF THE SILK MOTH—MALE, FEMALE, 
SILKWORM, AND COCOON. 


THE LIFE HIS 


thousand feet or more in length. By this time 
the little weaver is quite tired out and sadly in 
need of a good long rest ; so it changes to a pupa 
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and sleeps peacefully for about fifteen days. It 
then wakes up, splits its pupa skin, and creeps 
out as a little Silk moth—only to find itself 
shut up in a tiny silken prison ! 

How is the moth to get out? There are 
no doors or windows to its tiny house, and it 
has now no strong jaws with which to bite its 
way out through the thick walls. It really 
seems, at first, as if the little creature had 
taken all the trouble to weave this strong 
cocoon simply to shut itself up in a dungeon 
cell; and that now it will have to stay inside 
and never see the light of day. 

But the little Silk moth does not have to sub- 
mit to so sada fate. Within its head is a tiny 
bladder which is full of liquid, and with this 
it moistens one end of the oval cocoon. The 
liquid soaks through the silk and separates 
the threads, and the little moth is soon able 

. to push its way safely through them. 

The Silk moth never flies very far. Its wings 
are not at all strong, so it is content to flutter 
up and down for a few short days wherever 
it may happen to find itself. Mother Silk 
moth spends her time in laying several hundred 
eggs, and then, her life's work being finished, 
she dies. 
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People found out how to use the silken 
threads spun by the Silkworms a very long 
time ago. The Chinese are generally supposed 
to have been the first to make the discovery, 
and there is an interesting story told of how 
this came to pass :— 

“ Long, long ago, a hundred years before the 
flood when Noah built his wonderful ark, 
people used to clothe themselves with the 
skins of wild animals; but in China there 
were so many people that there were not 
enough skins to go round, so something else 
had to be found from which they could make 
themselves garments. 

« At that time China was ruled by a wise 
Emperor named “Но-апе- and he com- 
manded the Empress, * Si-ling-chi,’ to study 
the ways of the Silkworm and try to make 
use of its threads. So the Empress ordered 
her servants to go out and collect numbers 
of Silkworms; and she had а special house 
built to keep them in. 

« Every day the Empress, attended by her 
ladies, went forth in great state to visit the 
Silkworms and study their ways; first with 
much ceremony gathering mulberry leaves for 
them, with her own hands, which the ladies 
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carried in baskets to the Silkworm house. And 
before very long this clever Empress found 
out how to wind off the silk from the cocoons. 
and how to weave it into beautiful fabric. 
“All the people rejoiced and praised the 


NORTH AMERICAN SILK MOTHS, 


good queen ; and the Emperer commanded all 
his subjects to keep Silkworms, and ordered 
groves of mulberry trees to be planted to feed 
them on; and he made a law that if anyone 
dared to take a Silkworm, or any Silkworm’s 


eggs, out of the country, he should be put to 
death." 
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I cannot tell you whether this story is quite 
true, but it is certain that silk was made in 
China ever so long ago ; and it used to be the 
fashion for the queens, princesses, and noble 
ladies of the land, to keep Silkworms and weave 
beautiful silken garments. 

The Silkworm we know so well is the 
common Silkworm. The moth is rather а 
dull-looking little creature, although it is 
soft and fluffy, and pretty in its way. There 
are many other Silk moths in different parts 
of the world, and some of them are large hand- 
some insects with beautifully coloured wings, 
but the caterpillars of these gayer moths do 
not spin such good silk as their sober little 
cousin the common Silkworm. 


CHAPTER XI 
FAIRIES OF THE SUNSHINE 


BurrERrLIES and moths have less need of 
protections than caterpillars, and do not need 
to disguise themselves quite so much. They 
have wings to bear them swiftly away should 


danger approach; and although, it is true, 
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birds often snap them up (particularly the 
large-bodied moths), they do not feed upon 
them to nearly the same extent as they do 
upon the soft, plump caterpillars. So the 
butterflies and bright day-flying moths flaunt 
bravely in the sunshine, displaying the gay 
colours of their wings for all to admire. 

Nevertheless the butterflies and moths have 
need of caution. They are delicate little 
creatures, easily injured, and a single peck 
from the sharp beak of an inquisitive black- 
bird or starling would be quite enough to kill 
one of these gay sunshine fairies, or damage 
its beautiful wings so that it could not fly. 

It is while they are at rest that the danger 
is greatest. We have noticed that the 
wings of many butterflies are tinted under- 
neath with soft dull colours, which make the 
pretty insects much less conspicuous when they 
are resting than they are when flying about. 
We have noticed, too, that night-flying moths 
are usually soberly clad, so that they are not 
quickly seen when they are asleep on the tree 
trunks during the day-time. И you look at 
the photograph of the Pine Hawk moth you 
will see how like it is to the trunk of the pine 
tree on which it is resting. Not only does it 
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match the tree in colour, but the marks on its 


wings look just like cracks and crevices in the 
bark. 


The little “ Bufi-tip " moth, with folded 


THE PINE HAWK MOTH RESTING ON TRUNK OF PINE TREE, 


wings, looks like a little broken twig. Its 

upper wings are silvery-grey marked with 

many wavy lines, and at the tip is an oval 

buff-coloured spot, just the shape and colour 

of the broken end of а piece of stick. You 
а 
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may find the little Buff-tip in June and July, 
resting upon trees or on the ground amongst 
leaves and grasses. 

Many butterflies and moths are so like 


BUFF-TIP MOTH AT REST, Я 
leaves that they often deceive even the sharp 
eyes of the birds. In the spring-time when all 
the leaves are fresh and green, many little 
butterflies called “ Green Hairstreaks " may 
be seen fluttering about the woods and over 
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the heaths and meadows. Their wings are 
brown on the top, but underneath they are 
a shining green. When perched upon the 
brambles, upon which they love to rest, all 
the little butterflies seem to turn into bright 
green leaves, and you may look for a long 
time before you can tell which is which. 

It is almost as difficult to find the “ Lappet 
moth " when it settles amongst the foliage of 
the trees towards the end of summer, for it is 
exactly the colour of an autumn-tinted leaf. 

But we must sail away to India to see the 
most wonderfully leaf-like butterfly of all; 
for there, in the great dry forests lives the 
“ Indian Leaf butterfly.” 

It does not look at all like a leaf as it darts 
quickly down the forest glades. It is a large 
butterfly, with deep brown fore-wings crossed 
with a bright orange band, while the hind 
wings are a rich purplish-blue colour and end 
in a short blunt tail. But should a hungry 
bird chase this fine butterfly, thinking it would 
make a nice lunch, at once it pops on to a 
branch of the nearest tree—and behold! it 
has vanished. 

The bird looks about, but there is no butter- 
fly to be seen ; and at last, very much surprised 
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and annoyed at the strange disappearance of his 
nice lunch, he flies off to look for something else. 


LAPPET MOTH AT REST AMONG BEECH LEAVES, 


Now, as I suspect you have guessed, the 
butterfly is there all the time. But it has been 
changed into a leaf (at least in appearance) 
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as surely as Cinderella's pumpkin was changed 
by her fairy godmother into a fine glass coach. 
Not only are the closed wings of the butterfly 


CANADIAN PEACOCK MOTH. 
(Notice the two large eye spots on its wings.) 


exactly like the leaves in shape, colour and 
size, but they are actually marked with lines 
to imitate the veining of the leaves, and the 
short tail of the hind wings rests against 
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the branch of the tree to represent the 
stalk. 

As long as any danger is near the Leaf 
butterfly rests amongst the real leaves quite 
motionless and still, its head and antenne 
bent backwards so that they are perfectly 
hidden between its upright wings; and unless 
it were actually pointed out to you I am 
sure you would never discover the Indian 
Leaf butterfly. 

All butterflies and moths do not seek safety 
in hiding. There are some who protect them- 
selves in a much bolder way— trying to 
frighten their enemies by pretending, like the 
Puss and Lobster caterpillars, that they are 
fierce, dangerous creatures. 

The wings of a North American moth are 
marked in such a way that, as the moth crawls 
over the trees and bushes, gently moving its 
wings up and down, it looks like a snake's head 
ready to strike. And a pretty Canadian moth 
called the “ Peacock moth " has wings with 
markings so like the face of an owl that many 
a small bird goes off in a hurry when he sees it 
amidst the foliage of the trees, thinking it is 
his old enemy the owl on the watch to pounce 
upon him and gobble him пр. Even if they 
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don't * make believe " in this way, there is no 
doubt that the bright flashing colours, and 
curious markings, of the wings of many a gay 
butterfly and gorgeous day-flying moth, often 
startle and alarm the wild creatures that seek 
to do them harm. 

Butterflies and moths are found in nearly 
all parts of the world. Whenever the sun 
shines, there we may be sure some of these 
“ fairies of the sunshine” are flitting about. 
So far north as Greenland and Iceland butter- 
flies are on the wing during the short summer 
of those cold ice-bound shores; but it is in 
warm sunüy lands that they are seen at their 
best. In the great tropical forests of South 
America giant butterflies as big as birds, with 
wings of dazzling blue, float over the tree-tops, 
every now and then flapping their bright wings 
as they sail majestically along; while hosts 
of others, not quite so large, gleaming with 
green and silver hues, or with wings black as 
velvet, banded and splashed with crimson, 
rose, blue, green, and yellow, flit hither and 
thither amongst foliage in the glades of these 
wonderful forests. 

In South America, too, the Humming-bird 
Hawk moth often flies about in company with 
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the lovely little humming birds; and so 
wonderfully like them is the moth in every 
way that it has sometimes been shot in mistake 
for a bird. 

It is true we have no British butterflies and 
moths so large or so brilliant as these wonderful 
tropical insects, yet I think many are just as 
lovely in their way ; only, as they are so much 
smaller, they are not quite so noticeable as 
their foreign relations. 

Many moths and butterflies are of service 
to us in helping to fertilise the flowers by 
transferring the pollen from one blossom to 
another. In seeking for nectar they uncoil 
their long sucking tubes and push them right 
down into the flowers. Some of the pollen 
clings to the tube and is then rubbed off on to 
the next flower the insect visits. Besides 
being useful in this way, these pretty winged 
insects add to the beauty of our woodlands, 
meadows and gardens. "The world would be 
dull indeed if it were not for the birds, the 
flowers, and the butterflies, and I am sure we 
could ill spare the “ fairies of the sunshine.” 
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